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TUESDAY, APRIL 3, 1951 


Unirep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to the call of the chairman, at 
10:55 a. m., in room 412, Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez, 
chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 
Present: Senators Chavez and Kilgore. 


STATEMENT BY CHAIRMAN CHAVEZ 
AMOUNTS REQUESTED BY DEPARTMENTS 


Senator Cuavez. The committee will come to order. 
We start today to hear testimony from the Department of Labor, 
from the Federal Security Agency and from the related independent 


agencies in support of requests for funds in the amount of $2,732,253,- 


760 for fiscal year 1952, an increase of $342,776,008, or 14.35 percent 
over 1951 appropriations less section 1214 reserves. The major part 
of the increase is contained in the estimate for the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board, for which is requested $613,000,000, an increase of 
$174,995,076, or 39.95 percent, over the 1951 appropriation. The 
estimate for the Federal Security Agency in the amount of $1,874,887,- 
260 is $164,381,492, or 9.58 percent, over the 1951 appropriation. 
This increase in large part is the result of the abandonment of contract 
authority in the construction programs and the estimate for new 
obligatio: nal authority in cash rather than contract authority. 

Vithout objection I shall have inserted at this point this compara- 
tive statement showing the 1951 appropriations, the 1952 estimates, 
and the changes. 

(The comparative statement is as follows:) 
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Department of Labor-.._-.-........-- 
Mig So enakcceeccnas: 
Federal Security Agency - -- a 
Transfers, fees, and contract au- 
thority _ - eis Baht ok 
National Labor Relations Board___._- 
National Mediation Board___-_-- 
Railroad Retirement Board_.-__- 
co RS ere ara . 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service 

















Estimate compared 








1951 appro- | 1951 appro- with 1951 appropria- 
priations priations less 1952 tions less reserves 
(compa- sec. 1214 re- estimate 
rable) serves 
Amount Percent 
1 $235, 648, 360) $227, 906,360) $231, 289,000) +$3, 382, 640 1, 48 
(5, 119, 000) | (5, 119,000) |....---- . (—5, 119, 000)}......_- 
2 1,719, 649, 803) 1, 710, 505, 768)$ 1,874, 887, 260} +164, 381, 492 9. 58 
(238, 829, 895); (159, 891,895)| (62, 736, 250) | (—97, 155, 645) 60. 75 
8, 582, 500 8, 562, 500 8, 582, 500 +20, 000 . 23 
1, 534, 500 1, 498, 500) 1, 198, 000 —300, 500 20. 05 
457, 832, 724 438, 004,924) 613,000,000) +174, 995,076) 39.95 
(5, 446, 000) (5, 446, 000) (5, 268, 000) | (—178, 000) | 3. 26 
2, 999, 700) 2, 999, 700} 3, 297, 000) +297, 300) 9.91 
chincmtangit seems an eee siegunsneed niiinon iaapigiipaaienidia nasties 
I 2,426, 247, 587] 2, 389, 477, 752) 2,732, 253, 760| +342, 776,008) 14. 35 
j | | | 





1 See the following: 
Actual appropriations, 1951 
Transfers from Federal Security 
Total ._.- 


2 See the following: 


Actual appropriations, 1951___.............._- 


Transfer adjustments: 


Agency 


- 235, 


aseane pido shied ries $208, 573, 100 
; wxeakan 27, 075, 260 


, 648, 360 


. $1, 739, 387, 090 


General Services Administration 2, 202, 285 
Agriculture Research Administration -- — 150, 000 
Federal Security Agency... _- ; son ‘ He ; ‘ oiwesue «Ree 
Department of the Army_.-_-. ees . phat ee mee ra gS 2, 530, 690 
Department of the Air Force__._____- ees A dished . 952, 215 
Department of the Navy _.._.-...._- chab 1, 479, 063 
Atomic Energy Commission ____- Ax 36, 000 
nO as si oe nnie wn cecnbateameceuiemncamewhss 287, 720 
MR cide esa ths be hiecoeh wien’ : Pucsenect kh bekald weet kieees Satnindsa eee 
3 Includes $100,000 in supplemental estimate, H. Doc. No. 66, of Mar. 1, 1951. 
4 See the following: 
Actual appropriations, 1951___......-- J caesar ehiipmkdwddbblndstienipyeees wees’ $2, 418, 909, 614 
Transfer adjustments: 

General Services Administration... __._.-- ; Siearikonscoaticlere ek onhhes apne 2, 202, 285 
ce NS oe ccm acdionsecknbn domcwhdemaomas nuke — 150, 000 
le, ad Sanna caliaeeeeWabene 2, 530, 690 
Department of the Air Force__._.-...........-.--- biweentwndunwes dinate 952, 215 
a edna pewieen ino biatali 5 saw ate inrtceiaie 1, 479, 063 
a oc ac cn widan cc Usasannseneeneconsmenies om ripeiee 36, 000 

IEE EC ET SOI oe Shc cishacukineknd qudtatnnd ans chnwnnenes 287, 7 
Rhos edd ccbaedeak denvasdciucbaceyudiunehowidtbextidwnnsuiaaewades ---. 2,426, 247, 587 


CAREFUL SCRUTINY OF BUDGET NECESSARY 


Senator CHavez. The committee, as the Secretary will understand, 
is confronted this year with a somewhat different problem in its con- 


sideration of budget estimates. 


There is the necessity to provide 


adequately for the defense of our country, for which we have a tenta- 
tive estimate in excess of $60 billion. There is before the Congress a 
recommendation from the President proposing a substantial increase 
in taxes, which, in view of the fact that the cost of living has increased 
beyond salary increases, will, if enacted, result in a lowered standard 
It is incumbent upon the Congress then to 


of living for our citizens. 


study with infinite care these requests for public moneys. 


We are not 


faced with a Treasury surplus—rather a deficit of billions; and one 
way to meet a deficit is to reduce expenditures. 

The record will show that this subcommittee, our Committee on 
Appropriations and the Senate and the Congress have all supported 
the programs of the Department of Labor, of the Federal Security 
Agency, and of the related independent agencies. 
the years allowed substantially what was requested. At this 


We have through 


point 
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though it seems that the estimates as a whole, from each and every 
constituent agency, must be reduced in the interest of Government 
solvency. Some programs which admittedly are providing worth 
while and necessary services may have to be cut-back—just as we are 
calling upon the individual citizen to get by on less this year than he 
had last year. 

We proposed to afford to the representatives of each constituent 
agency an adequate opportunity to justify and explain fully their 
requests for funds. I wish the fiscal position of our Government were 
such that we could allow the estimates in their entirety. But the 
millennium has not yet arrived so we must be governed accordingly. 


DEVIATIONS FROM PURPOSES OF APPROPRIATED FUNDS 


Over the past few years there has been a movement underway to 
merge appropriation accounts; to remove limitations, and proscrip- 
tions with reference to the use of funds. This program was predi- 
cated on the premise that it would enable the departments to do a 
better administrative job and the Congress could rely upon strict 
observance of the pleadings for funds as to what they w ould be used for. 

Increasingly the committee is observing the departments and 
agencies after receiving the appropriations in lump sums, obligating 
the funds with scant attention to the details of the justifications pre- 
sented to the committee and to the Congress. When questioned as 
to the validity of such departures from the justification details, the 
stock answer is that the appropriating language imposed no observ- 
ance of justifications. 

Moreover, the committee has found instances of fund transfers and 
use directly contrary to the express instructions of Congress as em- 
bodied in committee reports. And while this flagrant flaunting of 
congressional will may not be illegal we shall be most disappointed 
if ever it Occurs again. 


CLOSER CONTROL OF EXPENDITURES REQUESTED 


If we permit this to continue, the taking of testimony is a fruitless 
and meaningless task in the absence of language in the bill to require 
observance of justifications. I call the attention of the agencies to 
this point and remind them that any further deviation from justifica- 
tions can result in the appropriation by categories, by activities, or by 
object of expenditure; or the inclusion of a general provision stipu- 
lating that the funds are appropriated for the purposes and objects 
set out in the justifications. I propose to have a close check made in 
this regard on behalf of the committee throughout the coming months, 
and I hope that the agencies will not invite punitive action. 


DETAILED EXPLANATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


arlier this year I directed the staff to obtain for the committee 
full and complete explanation of the proposed obligation by silanes 
with respect to each appropriation account. He retofore the presen- 
tation has been an explanation merely of the increase sought by object 
of expenditure. That is to say, if the agency sought $5, 000 for travel, 
one of the objects of expenditure, which represented an increase of $500 
over the previous year’s allowance, then the explanation and narrative 
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justification dealt only with the increase—why the additional $500 
was needed—without bothering to explain the other $4,500. 

I am informed that there have been presented to the committee 
fairly detailed explanations of the proposed obligation of funds by 
object for each appropriation account. I find these explanations 
extremely interesting and informative, and I hope we can introduce 
this data into the record for the information of the committee and 
the Senate, to form the basis for the allowance of funds, the observ- 
ance of which I propose to have checked thoroughly. In subsequent 
years we should have this explanation by object of expenditure 
worked into the justifications. 





FISCAL PROBLEMS TO REQUIRE CLOSE ANALYSIS OF BUDGET ESTIMATE 


The members of our committee are cognizant of the difficult 
problem with which we are confronted. The Congress has a respon- 
sibility to the American people to protect the solvency of our Govern- 
ment and to maintain a balanced economy. We hope that witnesses 
on behalf of the departments will be so guided. I hope we will not be 
subjected to witnesses stoutly defending as essential, programs and 
activities linked with certain nostrums and panaceas. It is going to be 
difficult enough to win approval of funds for bona fide essentials; the 
spectacle of witnesses consuming the time of the committee in behalf 
of some luxury item may well result in a disallowance of funds for 
even essential projects. 

It is the hope of the committee that the departments and agencies 
affected by this appropriation bill will, of their own volition, tell the 
committee where cuts can be made and show the Congress and the 
American people that the departments understand the economic situa- 
tion as it exists and are, therefore, willing to be austere themselves. 
That procedure will be preferable—that is, to have the departments do 
their own cutting and so state to Congress; but, if necessary, this com- 
mittee and the Congress must do the cutting. 

Now, what I have in mind, Mr. Secretary, by that last statement is 
this: I am sure that, as far as the higher echelons of Government are 
concerned, the ones who really have the responsibility of carrying out 
the administrative duties of every department, they realize the situa- 
tion in the country as it exists. This is stern reality. We are in an 
awful mess. If it is at all possible within reason to have nonessentials 
cut, I think that would beso much more preferable. I think the depart- 
ments would stand in better grace with the Congress if the departments 
themselves were to tell us, ‘‘Now, listen, members of the committee, 
while it is true that we would like to carry out this particular program, 
as in everyday affairs of life, we can’t always do what we want, even 
for our own immediate families and we are going to suggest that these 
cuts be made by the committee.” 

Now, Mr. Secretary, at your convenience, we will be glad to hear 
whatever you care to say. 


APPEAL FOR COOPERATION BETWEEN CONGRESS AND DEPARTMENTS 


May I add that I think there should be a closer cooperation and 
coordination between the departments and Congress. We have to 
get along together. It is not only our responsibility, but it is also 
the responsibility of the departments. 
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Knowing Congress as well as I do—and I believe that I know the 
reactions of Congress—I know that every department and every 
agency would stand better up here and would be ready to go ahead 
with all of these fine things that we want to do if the departments 
themselves were to come before us and say, “‘ Now, listen, we are 
also going to help because we know it should be done.” 

I do not mean to refer to things that it is essential be done, but 
there are a lot of things that could wait. 

That point applies to the everyday affairs of life. In every family 
there are many instances where we say, ‘‘We would just love to get 
a nice fur coat for the wife or a brand new dress that costs $300 or 
$400, but, Honey, it is not that kind of a deal now, so you go to 
Hecht’s up here and get a little cheaper dress or do without it.” 

I feel that the Government after all is composed of human beings. 
It is just like a big family. That is the point I wanted to impress 
upon the Secretary and the others. ‘There is nothing personal about 
my remarks. It happens that we are handling this particular bill, 
but I feel the same way about every department that comes before 
the Congress. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


STATEMENT OF HON. MAURICE J. TOBIN, SECRETARY OF LABOR, 
ACCOMPANIED BY RALPH WRIGHT, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
LABOR; PHILIP KAISER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF LABOR; 
WILLIAM TYSON, SOLICITOR; JAMES E. DODSON, BUDGET 
OFFICER; AND V. S. HUDSON, ASSISTANT BUDGET OFFICER 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF SECRETARY OF LABOR 


Secretary Tosrn. Mr. Chairman, I heartily agree with your spirit. 
Most of my life has been spent cutting the requests of department 
heads. I was mayor of Boston for 7 vears and prior to that 1 was 
chairman of the Boston school board. I was Governor of Massa- 
chusetts for 2 years. So my thinking has been geared along the 
lines of making cuts, and I can assure you that we have had the 
bureau heads in and have put them through a terrific grilling, and 
we have, I think, slashed out of this budget everything that couldn’t 
possibly be defended. 

Now, of course, as the hearings go on, we will have to justify all 
of these appropriations; but I sincerely did my very best. Probably, 
in view of my past experience as an executive with the responsibility 
of submitting budgets and the responsibility for raising the revenue 
funds, I was put in the frame of mind to do the kind of thorough 
cutting job to start with, that took out about everything that couldn’t 
be justified before the committee. 

Senator CHavez. Let me interrupt right there, Mr. Secretary. Here 
is What has been my experience with the departments heretofore in 
appropriation bills. Of course, heretofore we never considered an 
appropriation bill until after the House had acted. Over here about 
the only things that the departments would justify would be what 
the House would cut down or when they wanted an increase. In 
many instances, I would like to delve into each particular item. | 
think the witnesses should testify in effect: “Yes; we had $500,000 
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last year for this particular item.” That would bring up the proper 
question: “All right; why?” et’ s proceed that way, then there will 
be a better understanding. I feel that a lot of those things can be 
justified, but the reason should be in the record. 

They ask you a question, ‘Well, what about the $500,000? You 
have an increase of $200,000, and you justify the $200,000, but you 
do not tell us anything about why you need the $500,000 that you 
want to increase to $700,000.” 

I think it would be a happier situation from the practical standpoint 
in meeting objections that might come up on the floor, in answering 
questions ‘that might develop on the floor. 

Now you may proceed, and I thank you. 

Secretary Tosrn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Senator Kilgore. 

The budget presented for your consideration has been formulated 
to contribute to the greatest possible extent to our national defense 
effort. Further, the basic programs of all of the activities of the 
Department which can contribute in any way to the solution of man- 
power problems have been redirected toward this objective. 





1952 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


The total amount requested for 1952 is $231,289,000. This repre- 
sents a decrease of $4,378,677 below the amount approved by the 
House and Senate Committees on Appropriations for these programs 
for 1951. However, it will, taking into consideration a proposed 
$3 million supplemental for the employees’ compensation fund, 
represent an increase of $363,323 over the amount available for ex- 
penditure in 1951 after application of section 1214 by the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget in the establishment of reserves as 
directed by the Congress. 

There are two tables that will explain that to you and which I 
will submit for the record. 


RECAPITULATION OF ESTIMATES 


A further analysis of our estimate for 1952 shows that $29,479,000 
is the total for general administration; that $169,560,000 is for grants 
to States for employment and unemployment insurance activities; 
that $31,000,000, which includes a contemplated $3 million supple- 
mental, is for the employees’ compensation fund; and that $1,250,000 
is for the temporary project of revision of the Consumers’ Price Index. 
We contemplate the completion of the Consumers’ Price Index with 
this appropriation. Incidentally, the present outlook taking into con- 
sideration increased salary and travel rates is that the total project 
covering 3 years will be completed at a cost of about $400,000 less than 
our original estimate. 

WAGE CONTRACTS 


Senator Kiitcore. At that point, Mr. Secretary, these various wage 
contracts that have been entered into on a sliding-scale basis are based 
upon price indexes. Is that correct? 
Secretary Tosin. That is correct. 
Senator Kincore. That makes it pretty essential that the price 
indexes be carefully made; is not that right? 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX 


Secretary Tosrn. It has to be most accurate in order to have the 
confidence of workers and the confidence of management. Apparently 
management and workers do have confidence in it because there are 
constantly increasing numbers of contracts that are tied directly to 
the Consumers’ Price Index. In other words, they have enough con- 
fidence to permit us to practically establish their wage rates. That 
is why, as you have said, Senator, it is so essential that it be accurate 
and reflect actually the cost of living as of the moment. 

I might say that the old index was based upon the buying habits 
of the American people for the years 1934, 1935, and 1936. The new 
Consumers’ Price Index will be reflected on the most recent buying 
habits of the American people. 

In the old index we had a frozen situation to a great extent. Now 
they propose, as there are changes in the buying habits, periodically, 
to make changes in the weights of various items entering into the 
index. 

ANALYSIS OF CURRENT FUNDS 


With the committee’s permission, I would like to insert two tables 
at this point, which present a general analysis of our cost related to 
current available funds. 

(The tables referred to are as follows:) 
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STATEMENT OF CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CHANGES PROPOSED FoR 1952 OvEeR 
Base For 1952 


Statutory salary changes, $5,216,392 increase 


This represents an increase cost in salary needs over which the Department 
has no control. A total of $503,292 increase is for within-grade promotions for 
Federal employees. The total of $4,713,100 is for pay raises for State employees 
required under State laws or regulations. These State employees are paid from 
grants to States for operation of employment security offices. 


Extra day’s pay for current staff, $94,628 increase 


This entire amount applies to the extra day of pay for Federal employees for 
next year. During the fiscal year 1952 there is one extra workday—a total of 
261 days as compared to 260 for 1951. 


Partial restoration of 1951 reserves, $564,877 increase 

This involves operating at a higher annual rate of expenditure in 1952 than in 
1951 for the Wage-Hour Division, Office of the Solicitor, and Women’s Bureau. 
The bulk of the increase for 1951 approved by the committee was for the operation 
of these three Bureaus. Due to the lateness of the appropriation becoming 
available for obligation in 1951 it was not necessary to expend all of the funds 
appropriated and it thus became possible to apply such unexpended funds toward 
making up a part of the reduction required of all appropriations by section 1214 
of the 1951 Appropriations Act. 

The above items in total represent a request for restoring about one-half in 
1952 of the amount applied to the 1951 reduction. 

Contingent, $5,354,000 increase 

Of the above total all but $400,000 relates to a continuation of the contingent 
fund previously approved by Congress for grants to States for employment- 
security activities. The committee approved $8,500,000 for the contingency fund 
for 1951. Up to this point all but about $5,000,000 has been allocated to>the 
States in accordance with prescribed limitations. The total of $10,000,000 con- 
tingent requested for 1952 is comparable to the $8,500,000 approved by the com- 
mittee for 1951. 

Following the same principles which were used as a basis for establishing a 
contingent fund for State unemployment-compensation activities it is requested 
that the same procedure be initiated for the Federal employees’ compensation 
fund for 1952, $400,000 representing about 114 percent of the total fund is included 
for this purpose. 

Increased cost of operation, $35,004 increase 

For increased cost in the subscription needs for periodicals, etc., $3,200. To 
provide for social-security payroll tax deduction for temporary employees which 
became required for the first time in 1951, $7,517. For retroactive retirement 
contribution to State employees, $24,000. For increased payments above basic 
rates in differential costs for employees stationed outside continental limits of the 
United States, $287. 

Additional salary lapses, $616,463 decrease 

We are required to save this amount of money to fully offset the cost of within- 
grade promotions and the extra day’s pay for 1952. This may only be done by 
administratively delaying the filling of positions for such periods of time as may 
be required to affect this total saving. The net effect is to reduce the total man- 
years of work time available for the performance of all functions. 


Rents and surcharges to be paid by General Services, $327,500 decrease 

Under new procedure to be in effect next year GSA will not make surcharges 
and will pay for the rental of most Department space in the field. The costs of 
these items have consequently been eliminated from our 1952 base appropriation. 


Nonrecurring items, $3,435,534 decrease 

The elimination of amounts included in the 1952 base for equipment; for 
amounts included for revision of the Wholesale Price Index which was com- 
pleted in 1951; for funds used in 1951 to pay cost due to drop in unemployment 
insurance workloads for State personnel; for the reduced cost in 1952 to com- 
plete the Consumers’ Price Index revision. 


; 
¥ 
} 
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Program and workload changes, $6,522,081 net decrease 


This amount is broken down as follows: 

Office of the Secretary, $55,737 increase-—To provide for the position of the 
Assistant Secretary for Management and Administrative Assistants to the 
Assistant Secretaries ($38,005), for increased international labor activities ($8,870), 
and for increased personnel activities ($8,862). 

Bureau of Emplcyees’ Compensation, $137,706 increase—For increased work- 
load due to expanded Federal employment and longshore operations. 

Bureau of Emplcyment Security, $22,576 increase.—This involves increase of 
$28,836 for expansion of solvency studies and decrease of $6,260 in staff for 
management-service functions. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, $343,700 increase—Expansion of community wage 
study, $271,000; expansion of accident statistics program, $37,700; expansion of 
foreign labor program, $35,000. 

Grants to States, $9,681,800 decrease.—Due to workload decreases in unemploy- 
ment insurance operations and other adjustments in time factors. 

Employees’ compensation fund, $2,600,000 increase.-—Additional benefit work 
for increased workload. 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION TRANSFERRED TO DEPARTMENT 


Secretary Tosin. Since last appearing before you the Bureau of 
Employees’ Compensation has been transferred to the Department 
under authority of Reorganization Plan No. 19. As a result of this 
transfer we have merged the Safety Promotion Unit of the Bureau of 
Employees’ Compensation with the Division of Safety of the Bureau of 
Labor Standards, thus eliminating any possibility of overlapping or 
duplication in the Department’s efforts to reduce accidents in industry. 
There has been no other material change in the Department’s organiza- 
tional structure. However, the defense effort with its related manpower 
problems has placed additional heavy burdens upon my office and 
most of the bureaus of the Department. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF DEFENSE MANPOWER ADMINISTRATION 


The Administration’s policy for financing new or expanded activi- 
ties related wholly to the defense effort has been through the alloca- 
tion of funds by the President from the appropriation for national 
defense production purposes. I have deemed it wise to establish a 
Defense Manpower Administration as a part of my immediate office, 
which functions directly under my supervision, for the purpose of de- 
veloping, programing, and coordinating programs in the field of man- 
power. This Administration has a small staff and is financed in the 
manner heretofore stated. 

Senator Cnavez. That is being done now, as I understand, by 
special funds from the President. 

Secretary Tornrn. That is correct. 

Senator CHAvez. Are you asking for anything in this particular bill 
for those functions? 

Secrétary Tonrn. Not a penny. 

I might say that Senator Frank Graham, your former colleague, is 
the Administrator of the organization. 

Defense allocations have been made to establish the Defense Man- 
power Administration and to expand activities of the Bureau of 
Employment Security, the Women’s Bureau, the Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards, and the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights for a small 
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study project of the possibilities of developing some form of reemploy- 
ment rights for civilian workers who may be transferred from one 
establishment to another in the interest of supplying the best qualified 
workers where most needed. We assume that the advent of wage and 
price controls will bring additional requests for service to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and the Wage and Hour Division in the Department. 
Thus, it can be seen that the Department’s basic programs are of a 
type that are more important in emergency and war periods than in 
normal times, and we are gearing such programs to meet the urgent 
needs of today. 


EFFECT OF DRAFT ON APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM 


Senator Cuavez. Now, Mr. Secretary, may I interrupt you right 
there. With reference to the Bureau of Apprenticeship, are you 
having any controversy with the Selective Service System? 

Secretary Tonrn. No; we are not having any controversy with 
Selective Service. 

Senator CHavez. What effect will the draft by selective service have 
upon carrying out the functions of that particular bureau? 

Secretary Tosrn. It is going to be quite difficult, Mr. Chairman. If 
we go back into the history of the last war, you will find the apprentice- 
ship program dwindled during the war. As the war progressed we had 
a reduction in the number of apprentices who were entering the field. 

We will not be up against as difficult a situation this time because we 
have so many voung veterans who, under the present selective service 
law, are exempt until we have a change in the international situation. 
So we still have quite a good field from which to recruit; but, never- 
theless, recruiting of apprentices is more difficult as we take more 
younger men into the service through the process of selective service. 
But we are not at all faced with as serious a situation as we were during 
the last war. 

Senator CHavnz. Can you have some of the members of your 
staff give us a detailed statement as to the mechanics of how you 
are going about this job? 

Secretary Tosrn. Yes, indeed, we will be pleased to do that. 
When the Director of the Bureau of Apprenticeship appears before 
you, Mr. Chairman, he will cover it thoroughly. We are maintain- 
ing at the present time our level of approximately 230,000 apprentices 
in the country. 

Senator Kitcorr. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask a question at 
that point. I ran into a problem during World War II that was of 
great interest to me. The Army, the Air Force, and the Navy were 
attempting to train soldiers to do this work. Also they were calling 
upon industry and drafting young men out of industry. I have 
sometimes wondered whether something couldn’t be worked out, a 
more comprehensive program, so that, if necessary, deferments might 
be given to work out an apprentice training program before some of 
these young men went into the service, so as to give them the ade- 
quate skilled personnel to operate repair depots and installations of 
production, such as signal and things of that kind. I am just 
wondering whether that has ever been discussed. 
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CRITICAL OCCUPATIONAL LIST 


Secretary Tosrtn. Mr. Chairman, as you know, under the law, under 
the selective service law, there has to be individual consideration 
given to each registrant. In other words, it is the determination of 
the local board whether a man shall be taken into selective service 
or whether he shall be deferred. Now, we have a program that 
makes available to selective service information that will help them 
to determine whether or not a man should be taken into selective 
service, in other words, whether he can make a contribution in civilian 
production or in the Armed Forces. 

To have that job done, there is what we call a critical occupational 
list which has been established, after study and hearings. One of the 
requirements for the deferment of an individual is that he shall spend 
2 years in a given trade or occupation. That is a minimum require- 
ment, so that a youngster in order to be deferred would have to be 
in for 2 years. Of course, the local selective service board may, in 
their own discretion, defer a man with less service; but the standards 
that we have set up provide for 2 years of apprenticeship in a given 
fields 

Senator Kitcore. The reason I bring that up is this: We are de- 
ferring for educational purposes in particular fields, such as engineer- 
ing, medicine, dentistry, and so on, and also in practically all of the 
educational fields under the President’s most recent directive. For 
the military service these skilled technicians such as those who can 
repair engines, men who can do welding and that sort of thing, are just 
as essential as are the college graduates who do the medical work or 
the engineering work and other things. The Air Force cannot func- 
tion without their flight engineers, who are all enlisted personnel, and 
without their ground crews. Why, no pilot I have ever met knows 
whether his plane is ready to go up. He has to take the word of the 
master sergeant who tells him that the plane has been inspected. So 
I think that technical men are very, very vital. 


USE OF VOCATIONAL TRAINING FACILITIES FOR DEFENSE 


Secretary Tosrn. I have made a suggestion to the Department of 
Defense that they could make very good use of the vocational training 
facilities of the country by having the Defense Establishment’s course 
of study for enlisted personnel started in the vocational schools of 
the country for youngsters under the age of 18, so that when they are 
taken into selective service they would have a good pool of trained 
young men who have been trained in the course of study that the 
Army or the Navy or the Air Force would give them in order to serve 
as mechanics in the various branches. Of course, the Armed Forces 
are becoming more and more mechanized with each succeeding day; 
and, therefore, their demand for skilled mechanics is constantly on 
the increase. Likewise in a defense period such as this the civilian 
demand, particularly in defense production, is also going up con- 
stantly. 

DISCUSSION OF EDUCATION IN ARMED SERVICES 


Senator Kircorr. May I say, Mr. Secretary, that from some 
30 years of experience with the armed services I have discovered that 
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when the question of schools comes up the company commander or 
the detachment commander usually details not his best men to the 
school but too frequently, if he has some ‘‘crum” that he wants to get 
rid of, he sends him to school. That fellow will keep on going to 
se hool, and the Army or the Navy or the Air Force gains nothing. 
On the other hand, there are good boys left who get no training at all. 
That is the reason I asked whether that matter had been taken up 
with those people to see if a boy who is in a sincere way trying to 
train himself for a skilled technical job in some line gets the opportunity 
for that training. He is the fellow who will really make the best 
worker when they get him into uniform rather than just saying, 
“eeny, Meeny, miney, mo.” 

I well remember that when I drew a second lieutenant in World 
War I, I found out that he knew nothing at all about the job of being 
an officer, although he had had 14 vears of service in the Regular Army. 
I asked him how that happened and he said that he had been a bugler 
for 14 years. 

I said, ‘How did you happen to be selected?”’ 

“Well,” he said, “when the order came down to commission enlisted 
men out of the regiment, the colonel felt that it was a joke, and he just 
recommended all his buglers for commissions. All 14 of us were 
offered commissions.”’ 

I do think that a civilian training program will get results for them 
in furnishing them the trained men, and it would pay them to wait 
and let those fellows get their training over with. 





SHORTAGE OF TRAINED AND SKILLED MECHANICS 


Secretary Toxnrn. Of course, there is the other point made by both 
of you that we cannot permit our productive effort to be decreased 
because of lack of trained and skilled mechanics. We are already 
beginning to feel the shortage in some areas of the country. 

Senator Kircorr. With your veterans in there to take up some of 
the slack, if, at the same time, a certain part of it could be used to 
build up the necessary men to keep the equipment in shape after it 
has been produced by the production line, I think we would get much 
better service out of our equipment. 

Secretary Torin. I think the Defense Establishment has it under 
consideration now. 

LABOR FORCE 


More specifically, our problem is to increase not only the number of 
workers in the civilian labor force but to provide for the most effective 
utilization of our work force. This need is much greater now than 
it was in 1940 when we had unused resources of manpower. In 1940 
there were about 55,640,000 in the civilian labor force. At that time 
there were 8,120,000 unemployed, constituting about 15 percent of 
the civilian labor force. In other words, the gainfuily employed were 
approximately about 47,500,000. 

We have the very current figures that have not appeared in the 
press yet but which will come out today. In March there were 
62,325,000 in the labor force, with about 2,147,000 unempioyed, 
constituting about 3.4 percent of the civilian labor force. I might 
say that March is 1,976,000 under March of 1950 in unemployment. 
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In other words, in place of the 2,147,000 that were unemployed in 
March of this year, the figure was almost doubled, or 4,123,000 in 
March of a year ago. 

Another point that I think might be interesting to you is that the 
nonagricultural employment in March this year amounted to 
53,785,000. This was almost 3 million over the 1950 figure of non- 
agricultural employment. To be exact, it was 2,908,000 gainfully 
employed over the number in March of 1950. 

Senator Kitcore. Is part of that unemployment occasioned by 
what we called in World War II defense migration, in other words, 
the expanding of certain facilities with small plants being shut down 
by reason of not being able to fit themselves into the production 
picture? 

Secretary Tonrn. That hasn’t been too great a factor up to date. 
In fact, there has been a constant up in ative all over the 
country, allowing for seasonal factors. There are certain months 
of the vear in which there are peaks. 

Senator Cuavez. The chances are that in those figures you have 
just enumerated of the unemployed there are those who won’t work 
anyway? 

Secretary Topin. No. 

Senator Cuavez. You always have that class. 


SEASONAL WORKERS 


Secretary Tosrn. I don’t like to use these technical terms, what we 
call frictional unemployment, people who are shifting from job to job. 

Senator Kiircore. That is what I am getting at. 

Secretary Topin. You get seasonal workers. You have to take your 
people who work in the hotels in the South in the winter. They then 
have a period of unemployment at about this season of the year as 
they are moving to the North to take a comparable kind of job insome 
northern resort. Then you have agricultural work to a great degree 
being seasonal. There are many other lines of work that are s:asonal. 
Construction work in the North to a degree is seasonal. When you 
get up into the coldest sections of the country, there is less construc- 
tion work in the wintertime than there is the spring, summer, and 
fall; and to a degree that is likewise seasonal. 

Senator Kitcore. There is another factor in there. I wonder if it 
occurs much. We find in the mining industry, for instance, that 
a great number of men who normally do summertime work on farms 
work in the mines during the winter. Along about March they quit 
the mines. Now they may be going back to their own farms. Would 
that be classed as unemployment under that service? 

Secretary Tonin. Yes. 

Senator Kitrcgorr. When they are on the farm they are self- 
emploved. 

Secretary Torry. But they are still included in the figures of those 
employed. Even if they are self-employed on their own farms, they 
are included in this work force. The measurement to determine the 
unemployed person is a person who desires employment and is with- 
out a job. 

Senator Krtgorr. Someone who is listed for employment? 
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Secretary Tosrn. Well, not necessarily. He does not need to be 
listed. The way this is taken is that the Census Bureau takes it in 
68 sample areas in the country. One of the measurements to deter- 
mine whether a person is in that work force is that he desires work. 
The standard of unemployment is those who are not working and who 
desire to work. So that if a man doesn’t want a job, he wouldn’t be 
listed in the unemployed group. 

Senator Kitcore. If he were just voluntarily loafing, he would not 
be classed as an unemployed man? 

Secretary Topin. If he is not seeking work, he is not classified as un- 
employed. 

Senator Kitcore. I think that is a much more realistic way of 
doing it. 

EXPANSION OF MANPOWER RESOURCES 


Secretary Torry. Our manpower resources are a vital factor which 
limits the ultimate expansion of our production effort. Steps must 
be taken to insure that the civilian labor force is so employed in ways 
that individual employees can contribute most to the defense program. 
This means that every effort must be made to use to the utmost the 
highest skill which each worker possesses, and to expand the labor 
force through drawing into the labor market people not normally 
seeking employment. We believe we have the technical knowledge, 
ability, and experience to do this. We are already enlisting commu- 
nity participation through setting up voluntary labor-management 
committees at community levels in important and tight labor market 
areas. 

I might say that that is being held up temporarily during the present 
situation; but the moment the Wage Stabilization Board has been 
reestablished, I feel we will have labor participation in all of the 
programs. So we are being held up temporarily on that score. 

I believe that through this medium we can keep management and 
labor fully informed concerning the problems facing the Nation and 
the impact upon their particular community, thereby enabling them 
to recommend the necessary action for the community and its em- 
ployers to meet with the greatest degree of efficiency their part in 
this defense and mobilization effort. 

Other major objectives we have established for ourselves concern: 

(a) Concentrating on increasing the number of working people in 
the civilian labor force through the greater employment of women, 
handicapped, and older workers. 

(6) Through the application of our technical knowledge and assist- 
ance which we can provide to step up the training of workers, to pro- 
mote safe working practices, to assist in the improvement of hiring 
practices, and to improve working conditions. 


IMPROVEMENT OF HIRING PRACTICES 


Senator Cuavez. What do you mean by “‘to assist in the improve- 
ment of hiring practices’’? 

Secretary Tonrn. In the employment offices we can measure 
through aptitude tests, the abilities of people and the fields in which 
they are most likely to succeed. We are also helping organizations, 
particularly smaller concerns, in doing similar kinds of work so that 
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they can best determine the future prospective abilities of prospective 
workers. 

Senator Cuavez. That applies to the employee, but do not the 
hiring practices apply to the person or to the agency or to the factory 
or the concern that is going to do the hiring? 

Secretary Tonin. Yes. 

Senator Cuavez. What do you do in that respect so that they will 
improve their hiring practices? 

Secretary Topin. In the Bureau of Employment Security we help 
them. We have skilled people who are experts in this field, and they 
help many concerns in training people to do the same kind of job that 
we do in the employment office e. 

Senator CHavez. That is, as far as the emplovee is concerned, he 
is better prepared to do a particular job well. What about the im- 
proved hiring practices of the concerns that are going to hire those 
people, the public relations and the policies from the standpoint of 
their being fair to the particular people who apply? 

Secretary Tonin. I would say that that likewise applies. 

Senator Cuavez. If the employer or the employment agency, 
through an aptitude test, sees that person A is able to do a class of 
work on a particular machine at agency Z, do you do something to 
see that that fellow gets a break over there with the employer in 
hiring practices? 

Secretary Tosrn. Of course, that is a decision that has to be made 
by the management. But we do attempt to help management by 
making studies right on the scene and in the plant. 

Senator Cuavez. Hiring practices are extremely important, and I 
think they should be improved. But I was wondering what particular 
effort is made by the Department in order to try to make that em- 
ployer use the proper kind of hiring practices. 

Secretary Topnrn. Another example would be that they have forms 
that they send to the employment office stating that they want par- 
ticular kinds of people. At times they will find that the dese riptions 
are not quite applicable and are not sufficiently accurate. Then they 
go out and attempt to train the people who are sending in these forms 
so that they can make more accurate descriptions of the kinds of jobs 
that have to be filled. 

Senator CHAvEzZ. Suppose it does happen that this party goes over 
there to get a job. Now, how is he sure that he is going to get a fair 
deal from the man who is going to do the hiring, notwithstanding that 
he took the aptitude tests and is going to be able to do the work that 
is required of him? How is he sure that they are going to have fair 
employment practices? 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 


Secretary Tonin. You are referring particularly to fair employment 
practices? 

Senator Cuavez. That is right, which would be improved hiring 
practices, in my mind. 

Secretary Topix. We have certain protections along those lines. 
With respect to Government contracts, for example, there are pro- 
visions right in the law that there shall be no discrimination in hiring. 


We would not be empowered to do anything if the contract were not 
a Government one. 
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In eight States in the Union they have fair employment practices 
laws. In those States those laws are enforced by the States. The 
only place where we can help is where there is a Federal contract. 
Those contracts carry right in the contract itself a requirement of 
fair practices, 


JOB ANALYSIS AT EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


Senator Kitcore. Mr. Secretary, that is getting right to the point 
I am after. Is there any clause in these cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts 
which states that we shall have any supervision or any way of checking 
up on the employment offices to see that the men in those offices are 
competent to judge people by job analysis? 

For instance, I went into a shipyard i in New England. They had 
been working for some 12 or 15 months and hadn’ t launched a ship 
yet. I discovered men on the job as welding inspectors and hull 
inspectors who had never worked any place in their lives but in 
drygoods stores or grocery stores. Maybe they were lobster fisher- 
men. On the other hand, I found pretty competent men with black- 
smith experience and machinists who were just laborers. It seemed 
to me that they had mispronounced the word ‘‘personnel’”’ and had 
spelled it ‘“p-e-r-s-o-n-a-l.’’ Apparently the employment office had 
uo idea of a man’s qualifications. They just assigned them on “TI 
know you” basis. That was costing the Government a tremendous 
amount of money every moment. 

I am wondering whether in our contracts now we have corrected 
that defect which was in our contracts in World War II when we had 
to just go in and persuade them to put adequate personnel in their 
employment offices. 

Secretary Torin. Of course, we hope that through interagency 
committees that a great deal of these problems will be brought to the 
interagency committee, in which you would have your Defense 
Establishment represented, or manpower agencies, and so forth. The 
only way you could get a job of that kind done would be through the 
pressure of the agency in the Government that had the contract. 

Senator Kincore. The agency with the contracting power; is that 
the point? 

Secretary Tosrn. With the contracting power; ves. 

Senator Kircore. Has anything been done to see to it that we 
have some supervision where we can bring pressure on them? 


EMPLOYMENT AT SHIPYARDS 


Secretary Tosin. That would in the main be part of the respon- 
sibility of the contracting agency. We also do a great deal along 
those lines. I think a much better job will be done at the present 
time. You see, between 1920 and 1930, well, say, between 1929 and 
1936, ship construction in the United States had dropped to a pretty 
low level. Then the Maritime Commission was reactivated, and we 
proceeded to build some commercial vessels. But the impact that 
came in 1941 was tremendous, and we probably increased the number 
of men working in shipyards by probably 2,000 percent or 20 times 
over; and inevitably they got a lot of misfits. 

Senator Kirgore. But the point I am making is this: In that 
particular case | went to the general manager and showed him what 
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was wrong with his employment system. He changed his entire 
employment service. He got some experts in there on job placement 
and had them make an analysis. They had been working on hulls 
and had just been moving along. Strange to say, in 4 months’ time 
they launched 12 hulls and they got to be almost competitors of the 
west coast yards in a very short time just by a correction in that one 
thing, that employment office. 

Secretary Tonin. We also have to admit that we couldn’t do a very 
good job in the employment way back in those days because we were 
almost going into a new field. You see, when unemployment com- 
pensation was put into effect, there was tied to it the more powerful 
employment office. But you can imagine the problem that they 
were up against. It was mainly putting people to work on public 
projects, when you stop to consider that I have just read you figures 
showing that we had 8 million unemployed in 1940. 

Well, during the intervening 14 years the Employment Service has 
improved its own techniques, and the personnel are much better 
trained and equipped to do the kind of job that you saw the need for 
back in 1942 or 1943 


PERSONNEL HIRING LAXITY UNDER COST-PLUS-FIXED-FEE CONTRACTS 


Senator Kitcore. You must realize that there is always a tendency 
under cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts to be a little bit lax. 

Secretary Topin. Yes. 

Senator Kitcorr. On the question of job placement. There isn’t 
such laxity present when it is a flat-price contract. That is where we 
had the trouble in World War II with the employment office at the 
plant. I am just wondering if that has been corrected. 

I know that Mr. Wilson was very anxious to get corrections worked 
out through the War Production Board; but, unfortunately, the War 
Production Board was a push agency, an agency to push production, 
with no power to cancel contracts. 

Secretary Toprn. One of the threats to get a good utilization job 
is that the contract will be canceled or that you will not get a new 
contract or that we will be more rigid in determining our costs. There 
are methods by which the contracting agency can bring pressure on 
a contractor to do a good utilization job. 


RESEARCH AND FACT-FINDING 


(c) Through the Department’s research and fact-finding facilities 
to produce the kind of information essential to determine the feasibility 
of over-all national production programs and their impact on man- 
power and on our civilian economy. This involves furnishing guides 
as to what the scope of our production programs can be, furnishing 
data to govern the awarding of specific procurement contracts to 
specific localities, and the feasibility of awarding such contracts to 
such localities. 

We are actively engaged in all of the above-mentioned functions, 
serving the military agencies, the National Security Resources Board, 
and the Office of Economic Stabilization and its subordinate arms. 

Further, the Bureau of Labor Statistics is a reservoir of information 
and professional aid in the price and wage administration program, 
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The history of the last war will show that the Wage and Hour Division 
was also used extensively in the administration of the wage-stabiliza- 
tion program. 

No doubt the committee will desire to pursue in more detail with 
the bureaus when they appear before you the extent to which their 
programs contribute to the defense and mobilization efforts of the 
present time. However, I would like to say a few words about the 
programs of each of the bureaus of the Department. 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Major emphasis will continue to be put on meeting the manpower 
needs of defense establishments and farm employers. This Bureau 
is an operating arm of the Department, working through the State 
employment service agencies, in endeavoring to meet the needs of 
employers in a manner which will add the most to the production 
effort. In tight labor market periods the supplying of adequate help 
to the farmers is always more difficult and will require careful planning 
to insure the proper movement of migratory groups and the importa- 
tion of farm labor, so timed, to be available to meet the needs of the 
various seasonal crops in practically all areas of the country. 


IMPORTATION OF FARM LABOR 


Senator CHavez. When you say the ‘importation of farm labor,” 
do you mean from foreign countries? 

Secretary Tosrn. Yes 

Senator CHavez. Does that include our own possessions such as 
Puerto Rico? 

Secretary Tosry. Well, of course, as Americans they would have 
the right to come in themselves. 

Senator CHavez. I know they do, but what are the steps that are 
taken to see that they are provided with work before we start im- 
porting labor from any other foreign country? How does that affect 
our own domestic help? 

Secretary Tosrn. You see, Puerto Ricans usually cover the eastern 
seaboard, New York, New Jersey, Maryland, and somewhat through 
the South, with some in the New England tobacco fields. 

Senator Cuavez. What is the Department doing to protect that 
particular class of labor against competition by any other class of 
foreign labor? 

Secretary Topix. There are some British West Indians, the num- 
ber of which I couldn’t state to you at the present time. The British 
West Indians would be, to some degree, in competition with the 
Puerto Ricans. But as to the Mexican labor, with the cost of trans- 
portation so great, they are rarely found in the same areas. 

Senator Cuavez. I know that, but I am trying to take care of 
American labor and trying to do everything that I possibly can to 
see that they are taken care of first. 


PUERTO RICANS IN KOREAN WAR 


Now, Mr. Secretary, we might as well face stern reality, A lot of 
people try to treat Puerto Ricans as if they were people from a foreign 
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country. They came into the Union in 1898, possibly under pressure. 
They have tried to be good citizens. 

If you go over to W alter Reed Hospital, you will find a boy from 
Puerto Rico with both of his legs and his right arm off, having lost his 
limbs in Korea. They have been fighting in Korea 

I know that even some of our national defense authorities try to 
treat them as if they were a bunch of foreigners. I think that is 
wrong. 

Secretary Toxsrn. If I may say this: I heard General Marshall say 
one day that the record they established in Korea proved that they 
were great fighters. 

Senator Cuavez. There is no question about that. I didn’t appre- 
ciate General Marshall comparing them. He said when he was 
discussing the foreign troops, that they had been helping the American 
boys there. He mentioned the British and the Puerto Ricans. The 
Puerto Ricans didn’t go down there as part of the United Nations. 
They were part of the American Army, pure and simple. 


USE OF PUERTO RICAN FARM LABOR URGED 


Why their relatives and the unemployed in Puerto Rico should not 
be taken care of around here as farm labor in preference to any foreign 
labor, including English-speaking Jamaicans, is beyond me. I think 
we are neglecting something. 

We have conferences here on pan-Americanism, and on this and 
that; but we neglect to do anything about giving work to our own 
Puerto Rican citizens who are willing to die and some do die for their 
country, just because we may want to import some workers from 
Jamaica or Mexico or elsewhere. It is a little beyond my compre- 
hension. 

I want to help the farmer, but I still want to help American labor 
first. ‘That may be contrary to some of the ideas of the moment. 
I think those people are entitled to legitimate, reasonable protection 
by our authorities. 

Secretary Toxpin. I agree with you, Senator; and I am going to try 
to run the Department in such a manner that that will be the objective. 

Senator Kincorre. Mr. Secretary, one point in there is this: The 
Puerto Rican has tried to come into the United States under his own 
power and without a passport because he is an American. But un- 
fortunately a whole lot of the unemployed do not have the money to 
get into the United States. On the other hand, we recruit these 
foreign Indians, house them and then send them back at the end of the 
season. I am just wondering whether anything has been worked out 
on the question of recruiting Puerto Ricans, furnishing them trans- 
portation, and selling, say, your Florida or your southern farmer on 
the idea of using Puerto Ricans. 

Secretary Tonin. Now, the whole problem is a question of trans- 
portation, Senator: and w e have a bill before the Agricultural Com- 
mittee at the present time under which we are seeking to be able to 
pay the transportation to the border. 

Senator CHavez. That is right; but, now, doesn’t that money apply 
to the foreign importations? 

Secretary Topin. No. We are looking for it in the bill that we 
have up there. I don’t know what the committee is going to do for 
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us, but we also want to pay for the stateside transportation for Puerto 
Ricans, which is along your line of thinking, Senator. 

Senator Cuavez. I also have a bill before that committee that I 
think will take care of those propositions and even take care of 
foreign importations. 

I wish you would have the Department or the person in your 
Department who has to do with that read Commissioner Fernés- 
Isern’s statement before the Agricultural Committee of the Senate 
on Puerto Rican labor. I think it will be instructive. 


RECRUITMENT OF PUERTO RICAN LABOR 


Secretary Toxin. I will be pleased to do that. 

If I can get from that committee the right to pay the transportation 
to stateside, we can recruit more of them. There is a phase of the 
bill that disturbs me from the standpoint of accomplishing the ends 
that you have in mind, Senator—and I think our ideas are the same. 
One bill would give the regional director of unemployment compensa- 
tion the right to make certifications for the importation of agricul- 
tural labor. The House bill proposes, as it is presently written, to 
give the State administrators of the 48 respective States the right to 
certify for the importation of foreign workers. 

Now, every objective that both you and I have in mind will be 
completely out the window if certification is going to be based upon 
the determination of the respective State direc tors of the Bureau of 
Employment Security. 

Senator CHavez. I do not know whether you have read the series 
of articles in the New York Times? 

Secretary Topin. Every one of them, Senator. 


MEXICAN LABOR 


Senator Cuavez. With reference to Mexican labor. 

Secretary Topin. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. There is no question in my mind—and I am 
talking about New Mexico, and I know the situation as far as Texas 
and Arizona and California and other States are concerned—we have 
plenty of labor. We have the Navajos; we have the Indians in my 
State and throughout the West, the boys who lift the flag at Iwo 
Jima. But they can get those poor, starving people from Mexico that 
work for anything because they can’t get work over there at all, and 
they think it is fine Americanism to go down there and pay them a 
dollar a day, even using wetbacks. If he raises cain, then he reports 
him to the Immigration Service. 

Secretary Tosrn. Mr. Chairman, I am conscious of the conditions 
you have described; and that is why I went to the President about it 
a year ago and asked him to appoint the Presidential Commission 
for the study of that whole situation. I think a great deal of these 
wrongs can be corrected, and that Commission’s ; report will come out 
this week. 

Senator Cuavez. I hope it comes out before the Agricultural Com- 
mittee reports out their bill. 

Secretary Tosrn. I hope so. I know how sympathetic you are to 
this program. I think we see eye to eye on it, and I would appreciate 
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your help because it is a condition we have to correct. It is not any 
credit to the United States to have these conditions existing. 

Senator CHavez. I am a friend of the American farmer, and I want 
to do my utmost, even getting him Mexican labor. But I do not 
want them to be used for exploitation and to beat down the wages of 
our own laboring people. 

Senator Kircore. That is right. 


INDIAN LABOR 


Senator Cnavez. We have the Indians availabke. 

Secretary Topin. You are right. We should use every possible 
Indian that we can. 

Everything that the Presidential Commission will recommend i 
going to be very difficult to accomplish if 48 separate Directors of the 
Bureau of Employment Security are going to be able to certify 
foreign need. That will make it impossible. The conditions that 
exist now will become even worse. 


PUERTO RICAN SITUATION IN NEW YORK 


Senator Kincore. Mr. Secretary, there is one other point there. I 
have been very much bothered by the Puerto Rican situation. The 
tendency is for Puerto Ricans to usually go into New York or the 
highly concentrated centers where they become a little group of their 
own. As a result, the whole Puerto Rican population gets a black 
eye and has to live under atrocious conditions. If they could be 
spread out in this employment picture, in the farms or in communities 
not quite so concentrated or congested, I think the Puerto Ricans 
could make a much better impression in employment as contrasted 
to their situation when jammed into a little corner of New York or 
Brooklyn. 

Secretary Tonin. The attraction in New York is that the moment 
they get there they can get very good public welfare aid because under 
New York State law, as American citizens, they very promptly develop 
the right to public welfare. That is one of the reasons they accumulate 
in that State. 

Senator Cnavez. No; that is not the real reason. The real reason 
for that is that thev are going through the processes that many other 
people of New York went through 25 years ago, 50 years ago, or 75 
years ago. New York has always been the place f or the importation 
of so-called foreign people. First it was this particular racial group 
then another particular racial group. They all went through the 
same thing. The difficulty is now that the people who went through 
that process are complaining about the Puerto Ricans because they 
are going through the same thing that their parents perhaps went 
through. 

Senator Kircorr. The worst feature is that it is like some of the 
Balkan countries. You have one little segment down there where 
all of the Puerto Ricans live, and vou have another segment where all 
of the Italians live. They are all divided up territorially. I think 
that gives a bad impression to the Puerto Rican and gives a bad im- 
pression to the American. One bad Puerto Rican in a little section 
down there gives a black eye to the whole group; whereas, if he is 
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working, shall we say, down at the Newport News Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co., if you have a few of them working there, and one of 
them gets into a little jam, it doesn’t affect the rest of them so much. 

Senator Cuavez. I would like to comment on that New York 
situation off the record. 


USES OFFICE IN PUERTO RICO 


Secretary Tontn. May I say that we opened the United States 
Employment Office this year in Puerto Rico to help on this situation. 
We have not had one there before. 

Senator Kircorr. You have made your first step in setting up an 
employment office. If we can find a way to furnish them transpor- 
tation and a way of passing on to them labor requests and let them 
be enrolled there for definite jobs, and then have some way of 
financing them into the job, you will have accomplished something. 
That is the only way we can accomplish it. 

Secretary Tosin. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. And they will not be complaining to His Majesty’s 
council in New Jersey if anything goes wrong. 

Secretary Topix. You are keeping up to date on the British West 
Indians. 

Senator Cuavez. Pardon us for the interruption. 

Secretary Toprin. I think it is very helpful, Senator; and I think 
both of you can be extremely helpful when the President’s report 
comes out. I think we have a job to do together. 

Senator Cuavez. I know that. 


A OUNT FOR SOLVENCY STUDIES OF STATE UNEMPLOYMENT FUNDS 


Secretary Tosrn. The only program increase included in our esti- 
mates for this Bureau involves $28,836 for the e xpansion of solvency 
studies of State funds. We have had recent experience where several 
States were approaching the danger mark in the charges against such 
funds whereas we have evidence that other States may have a great 
deal more in the fund than is required for financial stability. I believe 
that we should continue to appraise the actuarial soundness of State 
unemployment insurance funds, and this small increase is for that 
purpose. 

The work of the Veterans’ Employment Service will place special 
emphasis on the utilization of disabled and older veterans. They will 
also exert efforts to service promptly veterans of the current Korean 
‘campaign who have recovered from their injuries and have been 
discharged. 

Senator Kincorr. With that actuarial work you will be able to 
advise States when it is safe for them to reduce contributions to the 
fund and when it is unsafe; isn’t that right? 

Secretary Tonin. Yes. But I feel that we need certain standards 
to protect these funds. I think we are in an economic period now 
where we are going to have full employment comparable to the full 
employment we had during the last war. A great many States during 
that period enacted merit rating systems that threw tremendous 
burdens upon the fund in the immediate postwar period. During that 
period there was a chance for certain States, that we knew would 
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inevitably get into financial difficulty, to have built up reserves that 
would have stood them in good stead during the postwar period. I 
feel that there should be additional Federal standards to guarantee 
sound funds when we hit upon hard times. 

These studies that we are making will enable us to come to the 
Congress with a great deal more information than we have at the 
present time. I hope that we will, during this period, be able to 
write some standards that will protect States that were spending— 
well, there were two States that actually had their reserves fall below 
the expenditures of the prior 12 months. You can see that when a 
State gets into such a condition they are in a pretty desperate state. 

Senator Krrcorr. The State legislatures, by a change of law, can 
reduce or increase within limitations——— 

Secretary Tosrn. Within certain standards that have been laid 
down. 


PROBLEM OF CONTRIBUTIONS TO UNEMPLOYMENT FUNDS 


Senator Kitcore. Of course, the pressure is always there when it 
looks like they have a fairly sizable fund. The pressure is always on 
the State legislatures to reduce the amount of contribution made per 
employer. I went through it in my State of West Virginia, and it is a 
pretty bad situation. Therefore, you must have some definite, uni- 
form working standards. 

Secretary Torry. Some of the States have a merit rating system 
that actually goes down to zero percent with no contribution what- 
soever. | belie ‘ve that all employe rs should make some contribution 
to the fund. You find when you finally carry it to its logical con- 
clusion that you are almost going to operate on the theory of each 
employer insuring himself. 

There was one State that was in fairly good condition in 1949 that 
in some months was paying out $4 for every dollar they took in. That 
was all right with a nice treasury, but there was going to come a day 
when they were going to be in serious distress. Another State was 
paying out approximately 7 percent of the payroll. One State should 
have laid aside good, healthy reserves during World War II, but they 
didn’t do it due to the merit rating system. There are many other 
States that I could cite along similar lines. But there were two States 
that actually got to the point where their reserves were less than the 
expenditures of the prior 12 months—and that is not a healthy situa- 
tion. 

Such a State should not have an exaggerated merit rating system. 
There probably should be a floor below which merit rating could not 
operate, and every employer would have to make a contribution up 
to some given percentage, but leaving a range for the encouragement 
of more regular employment. 


BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP 


The first manpower shortages encountered in the defense production 
program have been encountered in the skilled trades such as machin- 
ists, tool and die makers, and draftsmen in which workers are com- 
monly trained through apprenticeship. As the defense effort expands 
the need for the skills of these trades in tooling for a greater and greater 
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volume of production will become more acute at the same time that 
the available supply of manpower decreases. It is therefore essential 
that the training of workers in the full skills of these trades be con- 
tinued at as high a level as possible. The activities of the staff re- 
quested under the regular appropriations for 1952 will be directed 
toward the achievement of an intensified apprenticeship program in 
these shortage occupations in defense and essential civilian iaiteatelen. 
Such a program will include practicable acceleration of the period of 
training, together with an upgrading program for partially skilled per- 
sons to bring them to full trade skills. Much promotional work will 
be necessary to keep employers aware of the basic importance of the 
core of versatile skilled workers in an expanding defense program. 


BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS 


One of the chief functions of the Bureau of Labor Standards is the 
conservation of manpower through reduction of industrial hazards. 
The Bureau’s safety programs, which are consultative and promotional 
in nature, long recognized as essential during peacetime, are now 
being directed to meet the needs for conserving critical manpower 
reserves during the present emergency period. The Bureau has con- 
cluded an agreement with the military services which will prevent 
duplicating safety services at the plant level by Federal agencies and 
placing responsibility on the Bureau as liaison between the States and 
the military services on a national basis. 

Now, I might say that in the last war the various branches of the 
Armed Forces had their own safety organizations. We have entered 
into an agreement with the Defense Establishment whereby we are to 
act as their agent. 

Also in the last war many States had very good safety agencies, but 
they were practically out of the program. We propose to utilize their 
inspectors in this program. I think it is going to result in a very 
substantial saving, and all safety will be under one directional effort, 
that is, the Bureau of Labor Standards. 

The basic safety services of the Bureau now being geared to defense 
needs include direct assistance to State labor departments, Nation- 
wide programs for safety training, special industry drives, industrial 
safety standards, and strengthening of advisory services to Federal 
and maritime establishments. 


EMPLOYMENT OF YOUNG PEOPLE 


The current increase in employment of young people under 18 is 
reflected in greater demand on the Bureau for information and 
advice in the wide field of child labor and youth employment condi- 
tions, the needs of employed youth, and the kinds of arrangements 
that result in their useful employment under proper safeguards. This 
function of serving as a national center of information and advice in 
the child labor and youth employment conditions must be continued, 
as well as the preparation of child-labor regulations and hazardous 
occupations orders under the child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and advisory service to me on general policies in the 
administration of these provisions. 
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PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


The President’s Committee on National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week will give leadership through committee channels 
to educational and information plans to insure full utilization of the 
physically handicapped in the defense program. That activity is 
also in the Bureau of Labor Standards. 


WOMEN’S BUREAU 


In setting up the Department program on a defense basis, I have 
given the Women’s Bureau responsibilities in the manpower field, 
including the development of over-all plans, purposes, and policies 
with respect to the recruitment and utilization of women workers. 
This Bureau is qualified to carry out these functions because of its 
experience in World Wars I and II—both periods in which women 
made outstanding contributions to the economy of the United States 
and the victories finally won. 

At this time, almost one-third of all workers in this country are 
women. In an emergency, our economy will lean even more heavily 
on womanpower and they are the only large reservoir for additional 
workers. 

To insure economy, efficiency, and understanding in implementing 
these programs, funds for continuing the work of the Bureau are 
essential. 

BUREAU OF VETERANS’ REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 


The current military mobilization has caused a greater utilization 
of the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights by employers who 
have become more conscious of their responsibility to provide reem- 
ployment rights to veterans and as a consequence they are requesting 
advice in the formulation of their personnel practices and the provi- 
sions included in management-labor agreements pertaining to the 

reemployment of veterans. Recent experience shows that the addi- 
tional information work becomes heavier as the military force is 
enlarged and it is important to give this service in order to minimize 
the problems which will be encountered with the release of members of 
the Armed Forces. In fact the small force of this Bureau, numbering 
43 positions, is not adequate to meet currently the demands placed 
upon it. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, may I interrupt you at that 
point. I think you told us that you wanted to leave at 1 o’clock. 

Secretary Toxpin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. You have only 45 minutes. I had forgotten 
about that proposition. When are you returning? 

Secretary Tosrn. I will take the Federal Express back tonight, 
Senator. 

Senator CHavez. Suppose we quit at this particular point. I hate 
to have you come back again. 

Secretary Tosin. That is all right, Senator. 

Senator CHavez. There may be some questions that we would like 
to ask. Your testimony has been most informative 

Senator Kiicore. I have just one question I want to ask before 
the Secretary leaves. You may want to give the answer when you 
come back. 
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I discovered in certain lines of industry, such as airplane, aviation, 
and others that the veterans’ reemployment rights far exceed the 
possibilities of jobs because they had started out on the recruitment 
of youngsters who would be drafted out of their plants. I know 
plants like Douglas and North'American and others had reemployment 

rights for possibly three or four times their peak manpower oppor- 
tunities. I wonder whether any steps have been taken to try to 
encourage them to get out of the potential induction field for their 
new employees so that they will not be so badly handicapped in that 
field? 

Secretary Tonrn. That is a very difficult problem, Senator. 

Senator Kincore. I know it is. 

Secretary Tosrn. You can appreciate that, because these aviation 
plants had this tremendous expansion and then a terrific contraction 
at the termination of the war. 

Senator Krigore. We finally got it stopped by putting women 
workers in the plants. 

Secretary Topin. Yes. 

Senator KiiGore. In place of youths, because we found that the 
women—their hands were supple and things of that kind—and they 
could do the job just as well as the youngsters could, and thereby cut 
down on that overload. I am just wondering whether the same steps 
are being taken now. 

Secretary Topix. Employment practices of that kind are really in 
the hands of the employer. He is free to choose the people that he 
wants. You have the idea that we ought to try to gear or encourage 
people to set their employment practices in such a way as to make 
sure that there will be opportunities for veterans when they return. 
I think the mpanDpoWwar job is going to get so tight, particularly in the 
aviation field—take San Diego— it is almost our tightest area in the 
country at the present time. They will take anyone, almost, that 
can breathe to try to train them at the present time. I think that 
the Defense Establishment let five billion worth of orders in January, 
four billion in February. They expected to be at the rate of better 
than five billion in March. 

We haven’t seen the impact of that yet. I think that in the third 
quarter of the calendar year 1951 we will see quite an increase, and 
the fourth quarter will see a decided increase. By that time I think 
we will be so tight that they will be taking anyone they possibly can 
get who has a good mind and nimble fingers—aged people, as many 
women as they can get into the labor force. 

Senator Kitcorer. That is one point I want to make. We had, 
up until a short time ago, an office over in the Defense Establishment 
geared to and working on the problem of utilizing the small plants 
on the subcontracting basis, and they were doing splendid work. 
For some strange reason, it was discontinued; I don’t know why. I 
think we should get into the subcontract field and allow the little 
plants, which probably were making something else, to convert to 
making something that is needed by way of subcontracting. Then 
you won’t have this high degree of congestion that we are facing in 
the San Diego area, for instance, or in the Los Angeles area, because 
a lot of the stuff will be prefabricated and shipped to them. I think 
we should make a study of that as rapidly as possible, and try to pre- 
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vail on the defense procurement to have a separate office, headed by 
a very capable man, who can take the specifications of a plant and 
decide whether that plant can make certain things that can be used 
as part of a general assembly. 

Secretary Topin. I know that they did quite a job in the postwar 
period in assembling their information and determining the utiliza- 
tion that could be made of practically every small plant in the United 
States. 

Senator CHavez. We will adjourn until 10:30 tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon at 12:20 p. m., April 3, 1951, a recess was taken, the 
committee to reconvene at 10:30 a. m., Wednesday, April 4, 1951.) 





